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I have said before, to the local self-governing units which
composed the state.

As <pontife% ma%imus the emperor was the head of the state
religion, and worship was paid to him personally throughout
the empire. Yet the religious life of his subjects was not affected
in its development by any interference on the part of the
state: even the worship which he received as chief of the
state was managed entirely by the self-governing towns and by
voluntary societies of individuals called Augustales,

Similarly the emperor had no direct connexion with the
administration of justice or with the codification of civil and
criminal law. Local courts continued to administer local law
in Italy and the provinces. Together with these, Roman
citizens, just as in republican times, had access to the tribunals
in the capital, which (relied upon the services of the iuris
consulti or specialist interpreters of the law; while the pro-
vincials resorted to other judges who formed part of the
governor's staff. At Rome, and still more in the provinces,
the Roman law and the local codes, especially that of Greece,
naturally overlapped and affected one another, so that an
imperial system of law grew up. But this was a slow process,
and the praetors at Rome and the provincial governors took
a share in it as well as the emperors. Nevertheless, the
emperors began by degrees to exert a stronger influence in
the sphere of law and justice. The highest criminal court for
culprits belonging to the senatorial class was now the Senate
itself; and its action was governed by the expressed wishes
of the emperor. As the ruler of many provinces, the emperor,
sitting as a court of appeal, gave sentence in the most impor-
tant cases that were referred from them. As head of the army,
he framed the main rules of martial law ; and as head of the
financial administration, he employed his procurators and the
* advocates of the fiscus' to work out a scheme of legal rela-
tions in those cases where, in matters of taxation or in the
administration of the imperial patrimonium, the rights of the
state clashed with the rights of the individual. And lastly,
the emperor's decisions, either judicial or administrative, soon
acquired the force of law and, as such, became one of the
main sources of law. An active part in framing them was
taken not only by the imperial officials but also by eminent
jurisconsults. Thus by degrees was formed that great structure
of Roman law under'the empire, which was codified later by